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signs. The Tariff buncombes assessed* these fans as manu- 
factures of which silk is the material of chief value, whereas 
the chief value was lying in the painting. At the time Judge 
Cox reversed the decision of the Board of General Appraisers 
which had sustained the Collector of the Port, saying: "To 
call such a work of art a manufacture of silk seems almost as 
irrational as to call the Venus of Milo a manufacture, of 
marble/' 

.And just now two cases come to light to prove that the 
dunce-cap is still worn on some official head. 

A well-known art dealer imported some paintings by 
Adolph Schreyer which the Custom House wiseacres were 
not able to properly classify, although the law has a specific 
clause as to a reduction of duty if the pictures were painted 
under certain conditions — and the paintings were dated. The 
Board of Appraisers sustained the appeal of the importing 
firm. 

But, most ignominious 'of all! The Appraiser at the Port 
of New York has declared that etchings are not works of art, 
but commercial products. Miss Mary Cassatt has been put 
under the ban. She is the well-known painter and etcher, who 
resides in Paris, but is a sister of President A. J. Cassatt, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The question was on 
the importation of some etchings, which, being the product 
of an American artist, temporarily residing abroad, are duty 
free. But the Appraiser says, no, and the etchings must pay 
duty, like lithographs and chromos. 

The law itself is a rank outrage — the manner in which it 
is executed is an absurdity. 

# * * 

Another instance which is on a par with the Cassatt etching 
decision, comes up as we go to press. The firm of Tiffany & 
Co. has .imported the large statue in bronze and ivory, "La 
Bellone," by Gerome. The Custom House wiseacres contend 
that it is "manufactured metal," dutiable at 45 per cent., and 
not a work of art, for which 20 per cent, duty should be paid. 
Argument as to the designation of such asinine stupidity 
seems superfluous. 



THE EHRICH SALE. 



Special attention is called to the announcement of the com- 
ing sale of the collection of the Ehrich Galleries. Mr. Louis 
R. Ehrich, the head of these galleries, is recognized as an ex- 
pert authority of "Old Masters," and as a gentleman of re- 
fined and cultivated taste. Every example offered at this sale 
will be accompanied by the following guarantee.: 

"The genuineness of this painting is guaranteed; that it is 
the original, not a copy ; that it was painted in the epoch in 
which it is placed, and that it is characteristic and worthy of 
the artist to whom it is attributed. Should this be disputed 
by competent expert authority, the painting is returnable to 
us within one year from date of sale, at the price paid, plus 
interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum. Furthermore, 
every painting is exchangeable at full purchase price at the 
Ehrich Galleries at any time within five years from date of 
sale." 

The catalogue preface frankly states that the purpose of the 
sale is to convert the paintings into capital, which will be re- 
invested abroad in other examples of Antique Paintings, thus 
adding to the art-wealth of the nation. This sale will afford 
an exceptional opportunity to secure fine examples of the great 
classic masters under conditions which will make every buyer 
safe on the score of authenticity and genuineness. I strongly 
advise all art-lovers to examine these paintings, and I feel 
assured that many will take advantage of the special oppor- 
tunity of this important sale. The catalogue has been pre- 
pared with great care, and it will be found both interesting and 
instructive. 




A PORTRAIT BY 

JOSEF ISRAELS. 



J. H. WEISSENBRUCH. 

The basis and framework of all artistic conceptions are 
found in Nature ; the artist must go for his enlightenment and 
soul furnishing only to her, 

Emerson tells us that, 

"In the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway something sings." 

It is the mission of art to catch and teach the song that is 
in all the mud and scum of life. And it is the inborn posses- 
sion of the faculty to see things in nature that others do not, 
and the ability to reveal these hidden beauties, giving us the 
suggestion of a fairer creation than we know, which makes the 
artist. 

Landscape art above all others calls forth the artist's per- 
ceptive quality. It calls forth his appreciation of what is 
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pictorially beautiful; ugliness has no place in his domain, 
least of all as a theme for technical display. Hence he must 
have the selective faculty, determined by his subjective way 
of seeing things. For it is the inner man, that inner delicate 
nerve which shudders at certain color combinations and feeds 
on the beauty of charm and grace. 

Landscape art commenced with Claude Lorraine; it found 
its bounteous expression in Ruysdael and Hobbema, who in- 
spired Constable and Gainsborough. After a period of neglect 
it found again expression through the Barbizon men. After 
them the modern Dutchmen portrayed nature seriously and 
serene; and who can tell but that our American school may 
give the landscape art of the future. 

What has always been the distinctive element of these men ? 

As has been hinted before — it is the artist's subjective way of 
looking at nature. We do not only have the picture but we 
have the man. Not only do we see nature, but, as Zola so 
aptly has put it : "A corner of nature seen through a tempera- 
ment." The great artist not only shows us what he sees, but 
tells us also of the thoughts and feelings which inspired the 
artist himself when he saw. So he interprets his own moods 
as well as nature's, and thus reveals himself. To Claude Lor- 
raine nature is fresh with the joyousness of a soul to whom life 
was a scene of innocence and childlike gaiety. The sun, 
risen on the horizon of his own clear and joyous character, 
illuminates the heaven of his pictures with radiance and light. 
In Turner, tempestuous intellectual conflicts, the despair of 
doubt, the moral struggle which leaps from stern asceticism 
to mildly ecstatic indulgence, the moments of transcendent 
peace, idyllic and serene — it all was in the man, it is in his 
work. His thoughts in all their phases are found in his in- 
comparable canvases. The landscapes of Corot seem like 
dreams, so pervaded by mists and exhalations are they ; poems 
by one who wrote no verse. 

The Holland painters, having what is best in the plein air 
school, have analyzed nature in supreme manner, rightly com- 
posing and combining the ruggedness of realism with the 
elusiveness of atmospheric effects. 

One of the greatest of the Holland landscape painters was 
J; H. Weissenbruch. 

He was born in 1834 and died in 1903. He was most 
typically Dutch in his art. He had a personal note in all his 
works. For the charming, delightful man speaks to us in the 
clear, cool morning skies, the darkening shades of eventide, 
the mysteries of moonlight — all through a temperament, warm 
and sensitive, to which all that is great and noble appeals. 

He had a sound technique. His style is of subtle refinement, 
directed by an eye peculiarly receptive of the faintest harmo- 
nies and the most tender beauties of the scene he portrays. 
No one ever depicts better the effect of the sun struggling 
through stormy clouds. And by the magic of his brush he 
draws us into sympathetic harmony with the fitful moods of 
nature's ever varying temperament. No one, since Constable 
lived, has painted so well the moving skies, with clouds and 
storm effect, like in his "Low Tide, Zeeland," nor depicted 
the presentation of free, open air-filled space, like in the "Sand- 
Boat, Evening." Thus, in pure landscape he has carried 
the art to its highest perfection. 

In a pamphlet, written by Mr. E. B. Greenshields, of Mon- 
treal, on "Landscape Painting," the following appreciation 
appears, which well sums up all that can be said of this 
genius of the brush : 

"Surely we have in him one of those rare subjective painters 
of whom we have been speaking, fully equipped technically; 
one whose emotions are keenly excited by the beauties of na- 
ture, and whose, sensitive and poetic temperament enables him 
to communicate to us the feelings and moods that possessed 
him; one who seeks for sympathetic appreciation and under- 
standing. For there is a loneliness, a mystery, a poetry about 
his work, a personal element of sympathy with nature, and a 



knowledge of all her moods, that creates a bond of union with 
him. He was a child of nature, and this kindly mother 
taught him her own truth and simplicity, and made him one of 
her intimates." 




J. H. WEISSENBRUCH. 

SAND BOAT, EVENING. 

THE "APHRODITE." 

The marble statue of a woman, resembling somewhat the 
Medici Venus, has been on exhibition at the Arts Club. A 
storm of discussion has been raised. The New York Times, 
which stood sponsor to the sculpture on its recent introduction, 
although eight years ago an attempt was made to exploit it, 
has filled column upon column either to prove its origin from 
the chisel of Praxiteles, or to keep up the interest in this well 
advertised piece of marketable property — for the owner did 
set a value of $500,000 on it ; that is, if some museum or indi- 
vidual was willing to pay the price 

The New York Herald especially attacked the statue, call- 
it the "Venus of the Bathtub," referring to the story of some- 
one who claims to know the antecedants of this marble lady. 
The Evening Sun took a part in the controversy over this 
"Aphrodite of the Tenderloin" in its usual sarcastic vein. 

The vast majority of those in favor of the antiquity proclaim 
as their only argument the intrinsic beauty of the carving. 
But even the opponents concede this point. The art writer of 
the New York Times is the only one of the advocates of the 



